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NURSING NOTES. 


As we go to press we understand that the 
T.U.C. Leaders have called the strike off 
unconditionally. 


THIS WEEK AND LAST. 


FEELING sure that many of our readers who 
have been deprived of their daily papers will look 
to us to supply the deficiency, we have devoted 
considerable space this week to giving as compre- 
hensive an idea as possible of the stirring events.of 
the past few days. To begin with, we have ex- 
panded that standing and popular feature “‘ Events 
of the Week,” usually confined strictly to a column. 
Then we have revived a former feature, ‘ The 
Week in Parliament,” by our special Parliamentary 
correspondent; we publish full notes, taken down 
in shorthand on Sunday night, of the magnificent 
appeal to the nation by the Archbishop of 
Canterbury at St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields, which was 
broadcast throughout the British Isles; and 
lastly, we have secured some interesting sketches 
and pictures of the loyal and good humoured way 
in which everyone is meeting the uncomfortable 
conditions. 
the Foreign Office seems to consist, in the photo- 
graph, mainly of men, but very large numbers of 
women have also volunteered there, at Town Halls, 
and at other official centres for any duty required. 


The long queue of volunteers at | 


| ideals came from Miss C. E. Simpson, 


| conditions on which 


INSURED ELDERLY NURSES. 


THE Minister of Health draws attention to the 
old age pensions may be 
granted to insured persons who are of the age of 
70 or over under the Contributory Pensions Act. 
All persons entitled are urged to make their claims 
without delay in order that the necessary investiga- 


| tions may be completed in time to allow of payment 
| being made from July 2nd next, on which date 





We draw attention also to the fact that we | 
published as usual last week, unaffected in any way | 


except in being an hour or so later than usual, and 


that we are making every endeavour to meet | 


existing transport difficulties. 


this provision comes into force. Application forms 
can be obtained at any post office. Pensions 
officers, the Ministry adds, are sending special 
forms to all old age pensioners in receipt of pensions 
of less than 10s. a week on which they may apply 
for an increase to 10s. a week as from July 2nd, 
1926, if they possess the necessary insurance 
qualification ; and it will not be necessary, in these 
cases, for the ordinary application forms to be 
completed. A leaflet explaining the position in 
greater detail can be obtained at any post office, 
and assistance in making the claim will be readily 
given on application to the National Health 
Insurance inspector, whose address can be obtained 
at the post office; the local postmaster will give 
assistance if required, in filling up the claim form. 


THE G.N.C. 


It is officially announced that the next State 
Examination, due to begin on May 17th, has been 
unavoidably postponed owing to the difficulty 
of getting the nurses to the various centres, etc. 
It is to be hoped that this will not throw many 
nurses out of their reckoning, but it is inevitable 
that training school arrangements will have to be 
altered in many cases where candidates were due 
for examination in that week. The sixty-ninth 
meeting of the Council for England and Wales is 
announced (if strike conditions permit) for Friday, 
May 2ist, at the Offices in Portland Place. 


*BRITISH AND AMERICAN PRESTIGE. 


Despite difficulties of travel resulting from the 
strike there was a gratifying attendance at every 
session of the Nurses’ Missionary League anniver- 
sary meetings at University Hall last week. One 
of the most striking tributes to British nursing 
of the 
Nurses’ Association of China, who told how in 
1914 there was no word in the Chinese tongue 
which meant “ nurse,” or its equivalent, and how 
it was said that, owing to the many entirely 
different languages and dialects it would be 
mpossible to organise nurses. But the Nurses’ 
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Missionary League pioneers started a training 
school with two native boys and one native girl 
as pupils, and to-day. there were 115 registered 
training schools and, on the register, the names of 
1,200 trained Chinese nurses. The training schools 
were so scattered that to pay but a brief visit to 
all would take one and a half years. These or- 
ganised nurses had their own paper, run entirely 
by nurses, and it had been self-supporting since 
the first number. The Chinese were so anxious 
to have British and American nurses that, with 
the promise that these nurses would come, they 
would strive their hardest to build and equip 
hospitals. 


HOSPITALS AND THE STRIKE. 

So far as we can gather the strike has affected 
the London hospitals very little. The only serious 
difficulty with which the London Hospital has had 
to cope during the present emergency was the 
deprivation last week of electric light and power 
through the strike at the Stepney power station; 
the inconvenience was to some extent minimised 
by the generous gift of lamps from the Aladdin 
Light Company. Some operations had to be 
postponed, and Rontgen Ray work was of course 
for a time suspended. The out-patient department 
was closed for a time and reopened on Monday 
(10th). That the supply of current from the 
Stepney Borough Council electricity works has 
been restored is attributed largely to the personal 
efforts of Lord Knutsford, with whom the welfare 
of “‘ the London ”’ is always the first care. It has 


not been considered necessary to institute any | 


special arrangements either at the London, Guy’s 
or St. Bartholomew’s; the supply of food and 


drugs is adequate, and conditions are practically | 


normal. The only thing deplored is the regrettable 
decrease in subscriptions, but this, it is hoped, is 
only temporary. Students at all three hospitals 
have volunteered to help the authorities in any 
capacity, and have rendered yeoman service at 
the docks and elsewhere. Poplar Hospital, Queen 
Mary’s, Stratford, the Metropolitan (Kingsland 
Road), the Royal Northern, and Paddington 
Hospital all report “ normal.’’ At the last-named 
the supply of fish, owing to a contract, was a 
temporary difficulty soon overcome. Volunteers 
for any duty are ready. No extra in-patients are 
reported as a result of the strike; there have 
been a few extra casualties. 


HOW TO KEEP WELL, 

OnE of the medical men attached to the New 
Health Society, on which we published an article 
a week ago, gave a wireless talk on Tuesday 
evening, in the course of which he pointed out 
that good health and efficiency depended very 
largely on the food we eat and that the best diet 
is a simple one. During the war, he said, when 





and a large number of the cows because these 
animals were eating the bran, barley, and potatoes 
which were really needed for human food. During 
the war the Danes lived largely on rye flour, 
barley porridge, dairy produce, potatoes and green 
vegetables, with hardly any meat, fish, sugar, tea, 
coffee or alcohol; with the extraordinary result 
that the death rate went down 17 per cent. to a 
point lower than had ever been reached in any 
country. The health of the people became much 
better and they were able to resist far better than 
other countries the fatal influenza epidemic. 
This experience had shown that the body could be 


| kept in perfect health on a few simple foods; that 








the Danish people were afraid of starvation on | 


account of the blockade, they called in a food 


it was possible to do without meat, fish or fowl; 
and that by adopting such a diet the nation could 
save a large sum of money which would go towards 
solving economic difficulties. Whole meal bread, 
dairy produce, vegetables and fruit, less tea and 
coffee and no alcohol or sugar is the diet now being 
advocated by the New Health Society. ’ 


PUBLIC HEALTH CONGRESS NEXT WEEK. 


One of the important functions not postponed 
is the Whitsuntide Congress of the Royal Institute 
of Public Health, which. will be held at Bristol 
from Wednesday, May 19th to Monday, the 24th. 
As always, the meetings announced are full of 
interest for nurses and health workers; apart from 
the medical lectures there are special public 
health and maternity sections. As the time is 
short we advise all our readers who wish for 
further information to get into touch with the 
Royal Institute of Public Health, 37, Russell 
Square, London, W.C.1 (telephone : Museum 0766). 


‘‘A BRITISH COLLEGE OF NURSES.” 


In its May number the British Journal of 
Nursing announces that an anonymous donor has 
given {100,000 for the endowment of a “ British 
College of Nurses” “on the lines which have 
proved so successful and valuable in the ancient 
existing Royal Colleges of Physicians and Sur- 


geons.”” Fuller details next week. 





NURSES’ FUND FOR NURSES. 


All subscriptions, letters and applications for collecting 
cards to be addressed : The Hon. Secretary, Nurses’ Fund 
for Nurses, c.o. THE Nurstnc Times, St. Martin’s Street, 
London, W.C.2. Cheques and postal orders to be made 
payable to “ Nurses’ Fund for Nurses.” 


Donations to May 11th. 


£s. d. 

* Matron and Staff, General Infirmary, Burton- 
on-Trent coo eas oo ep Kee 19 0 
E. M. Kellow, Ceylon 5 0 0 
§19 0 
| Already acknowledged ... . 264 3 2 
£770 2 2 
——— 


expert who advised the killing of most of the pigs 


* Earmarked. 
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EVENTS OF THE WEEK. 


May 12th, 1926. 
Order and quiet reign throughout the whole island, 
and practically no attempts at sabotage have been 
brought to the notice of the authorities. Sharp sen- 
tences have been imposed by the local magistrates on 
a number of persons who were arrested last week for 
disorder and intimidation.— Official report. 


The Prime Minister issued the following message to 
the nation: “ Constitutional Government is being 
attacked. Let all good citizens whose livelihood 
and labour have thus been put in peril bear with fortitude 
and patience the hardships with which they have been 
so suddenly confronted. Stand behind the Govern- 
ment who are doing their part confident that you will 
co-operate in the measures they have undertaken to 
preserve the liberties and privileges of the people of 
these islands. The laws of England are the people’s 
birthright. The laws are in your keeping, you have 
made Parliament their guardian. The general strike 
is a challenge to Parliament and is the road to anarchy 
and ruin.” 


Another Government message is : ‘‘When the present 
general strike is ended His Majesty’s Government will 
take effective measures to prevent the victimisation by 
trades unions of any man who remains at work or who 
may return to work; and no settlement will be agreed 
to by His Majesty’s Government which does not pro- 
vide for this for a lasting period and for its enforcement 
if necessary by penalties. No man who does his duty 
loyally to the country in the present crisis will be 
left unprotected by the State from subsequent 
reprisals.” 

In the House of Commons on Wednesday last week 
Mr. Baldwin said that no Government, im any cit- 
cumstances, could ever yield to a general strike. The 
moment it was called off unconditionally the Govern- 
ment were prepared to resume negotiations. The 
General Council of the Trades Union Council said they 
could not comply with his request. 

In the Heuse of Lords the Earl of Oxford and 
Asquith said he regretted that at a time when we were 
propagating abroad the doctrine of disarmament we 
should, at home, in this freest of free countries, resort 
to an unexampled and one of the cruellest, because the 
most indiscriminate of all forms of warfare. He did 
not see how it was possible for any Government not to 
take up the challenge thrown out in the declaration of 
a general strike. 

A great response has been made to the Government's 

cail for voluntary service. Volunteers have presented 
themselves in large numbers at practically all the 
special recruiting offices and the vital services are 
being improved and increased every day. Many 
railway signalmen are reported to be returning to their 
posts, and men are working at several docks unloading 
ships. 
The arrangements made by the Government for 
carrying on the food supply services were set in motion 
as soon as the general strike was declared. An urgent 
appeal was made for volunteers for national service 
and for men to enrol as special constables. Skeleton 
services of trains and omnibuses were soon running, 
and these services have improved daily throughout the 
country. In some places the services are almost 
normal. 

There have been in some areas exciting scenes 
when ommnibuses have been attacked, windows 
smashed and vehicles put out of gear. The 
fronts of the omnibuses were then ae by barbed 
wire, the windows by wire netting; a iceman sat 


beside the driver and a special constable was with the 
conductor. 

Mr. Saklatvala, the Communist M.P. for N. Battersea, 
was arrested early last week for a speech delivered on 
May Day and sentenced to two months’ imprisonment. 


j 





Food supplies were not to be interfered with in 
transport, but lorries laden with food have been 
stopped, and in London we have had the strange and 
surprising spectacle of lorries being escorted by 
armoured cars, armed soldiers, and police, from the 
Victoria Dock to Hyde Park where the central depot 
for distribution is situated. 

The Spanish Government has. ordered that all 
British vessels in her ports shall be supplied with coal. 
In other countries the trades unions have ordered their 
members to refuse to coal British vessels. The Nor- 
wegian Government has forbidden the export of coal. 

There was considerable delay in the delivery of mails 
at the beginning of the strike owing to the fact that 
those who load and unload the mails had left duty. 

Sir John Simon es in the House of Commons 
on the Emergency Powers Act said that the right to 
strike was the right of workmen in combination, by 
pre-arrangement, to give due notice to their employers 
to terminate their engagements and to withhold their 
labour when those notices had expired. That was 
what the right to strike was. But the decision of the 
Council of the Trade Union executive to call out 
everybody, regardless of the contracts which those 
workmen had made, was not a lawful act at all. Every 
workman who was bound by a contract to give notice 
before he left work and who in view of that decision 
had either chosen of his free will, or had felt himself 
compelled to come out by leaving his employment 
without proper notice, had broken the law just as much 
as the coal owners would have broken the law if they 
had failed to give due notice to terminate the existing 
arrangements. It would be lamentable if the working 
classes of this country went on without understanding 
that they were taking part in a novel and an utterly 
illegal proceeding. Any trade union rule laying down 
that a trade unionist forfeited his benefit if he did 
not obey the orders of his executive only meant that 
he might so forfeit those benefits if the order was 
lawful. It could not be too widely known that there 
was no court in this country which would ever construe 
such a rule as meaning that the man would forfeit his 
benefits if he were asked to do that which was wrong 
and illegal. 

Viscount Grey of Fallodon in an appeal to the 
country said the question of the miners’ wages was 
submerged. The issue now was whether democratic 
Parliamentary Government was to be overthrown. 
It was by this democratic Government that liberty 
had been won and by this alone could it be maintained. 
The issue must be decided in favour of free constitut- 
ional Government before any other questions could 
be dealt with. The community must work together 
at all costs to avert revolution and preserve consti- 
tutional methods. The only counsel to save our 
industries was: “End the strike and get back to 
negotiations.” 

Lord Balfour writing on the subject says two hun- 
dred and thirty-eight years have passed since a revolu- 
tion occurred in this country, when the object was to 
secure the supremacy of Parliamentary Government 
and the traditions of our people. Through eight 
geperations it has proved successful. But we are 
now faced with a revolution of a very different kind. 
Its methods are to deprive the people of food, trans- 
port, employment and a free Press. Were it to 
succeed the community would thenceforth be ruled 
by a small body of extremists who regard trades unions 
not as the machinery for collective bargaining within 


our industrial system, but as a political instrument | 


by which the industrial system itself may be utterly 
destroyed. Such a policy would bring on this country 
ruin—swift, complete and irresistible. ‘‘ From such a 
fate may the courage and resolution of our countrymen 
save the civilisation of which they are the trustees,” 
he concludes. 
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EVENTS OF THE WEEK—Continued. 


Disturbances are reported from Glasgow, Hull, 
Middlesbrough and Newcastle. On Saturday night in 
Glasgow the rioting assumed a serious form and shops 
were looted. Boot shops suffered most. Reinforce- 
ments of police were hurried up and 60 arrests were 
made. On Sunday night in two districts there were 
again wild scenes and in all 132 arrests were made. 
Crowds have held up trains on the L.N.E.R. and 
windows have been broken. In certain localities in 
London stones were thrown at emergency "buses and 
rushes made to try to stop them. The same tactics 
were followed in other towns. But the services of 
trains and "buses improve every day and the obstruc- 
tive tactics are effectively dealt with. There is also 
a progressive improvement in the newspaper services. 

The men in the big Manchester flour mills have 
been called out, as previously happened at Liverpool 
and Birkenhead, but the latter places are now worked 
by voluntary labour. Pickets are trying to prevent the 
transport of grain from the docks 

London taxi-cab drivers belonging to their union 
joined the general strike last week 

Some arrests have been made of printers and street 
news-sheet sellers for circulating false reports. 

Most of the London dailies have appeared again 
but in a very curtailed form. The official organ of the 
Government is The British Gazette; that of the strikers 
is The British Worker; both are published at one 
penny 

It is stated that 106,232 regular railwaymen re- 
mained loyal in the four main railway groups: the 
L.M.S., the Southern, the L.N.E.R. and the G.W.R.; 
and that in many places strikers are going back to work. 

The Trades Union~ General Council received from 
Moscow a cheque for a figure running into several 
thousands of pounds, said to be the second instalment 
of a collection being made among the Soviet ‘Unions 
for the assistance of the British strikers. The General 
Council of the T.U.C. fully considered the matter and 
decided to return the cheque 

Reports from all over the country say that the 
religious services on Sunday were particularly well 
attended 

The Sydney Daily Telegraph states that if the 
strikers stopped to think they would realise that the 
foreign anarchist who were encouraging them were not 
doing so for any love of the British workers; their 
enthusiasm was aroused by the prospect of Britain 
ruined by her own people. 

Another convoy of over 100 lorries with flour and 
other food stuffs has been escorted from the Vittoria 
Docks to Hyde Park by machine guns, Grenadier 
Guards and mounted police 

Severe sentences and heavy fines have been passed on 
the arrested rioters, among whom there were a few 
women. Enthusiasm for the strike is diminishing in 
some places. Transport services are improving daily, 
in some districts and towns almost approaching 
normality. The men themselves are drifting back 
every day now and there is also a sufficiency of trained 
volunteers 

Trade Union officials are urging men in flour mills 
to strike, and in several mills in the north they have 
come out, but volunteers are taking their places. 
Pickets, however, have prevented the removal of grain 
from the docks. Millers continue to distribute what 
stocks they have at their disposal. Manchester bakers 
are pooling their supply. The authorities so far have 
not taken the necessary steps to restrain the pickets. 

The Earl of Meath, who is 85, has enrolled as a 
special constable. The retired station-master of 
Paddington, the London terminus of the Great Western 
Railway, is acting as a guard in the Devonshire district. 

The opening of the Covent Garden Opera season, 
London, on Monday night was a great success. Every 
seat was occupied. ‘ 


{ 
| 
| 
| 








More workers are returning in the printing industry, 
particularly in the newspaper offices. The majority 
of the London dailies were published on Tuesday. 

More electricity workers and dock gatemen have 
returned to work. 

Many men are out in the building trades. 

Owing to the scarcity of coal many factories have had 
to be closed and there is a consequent big increase in 
unemployment. ; 

The Smithfield Emergency Committee are still 
asking for volunteers—strong men to help to load and 
unload meat, and tracks of 3 tons and upwards, with 
or without drivers are wanted. 

Unfortunately there have been three railway acci- 
dents. A passenger train from Berwick to Edinburgh 
ran into a goods train in a tunnel near Edinburgh. 
The driver of the passenger train was in the railway 
company’s employ. Three were killed and 13 injured; 
but most of the latter were able to proceed home. 
Some of the rescue party were gassed as the fumes 
from the passenger train escaped into the tunnel. The 
train from Edinburgh to King’s Cross was derailed at 
Dudley Colliery near Newcastle and one passenger was 
injured. A goods train near Bishop’s Stortford ran 
into a stationary passenger train : one man was killed 
and another had his leg broken. 

One-fifth of the regular staffs of the railway com- 
panies were reported back at work on Tuesday. Nearly 
4,000 trains were run that day. 

Monday was a record day for the recruiting of special 
constables in London. 

An official communique issued on Monday night 
stated that meetings of strikers all over the country 
passed off without incident and the situation both in 
London and the provinces was generally quiet. Dis- 
turbances were few, but where they occurred they 
showed signs of becoming sharper, but the police were 
in complete control. It contained the following :— 
‘* While there are many individual cases of strikers in 
various trades and services returning to work, the 
general strike continues unabated throughout the 
whole country. The success of the authorities in 
maintaining the feeding and vital services of the 
people must not obscure this grave fact, or its in- 
creasingly wasteful consequences to all classes.”’ 

Lord Hugh Cecil writes to the Times :—(1) The 
general strike was ordered on Saturday mid-day, and 
the men were being ordered out all through Saturday 
and Sunday. Nothing that happened on Sunday at 
midnight can have caused this. (2) The interruption 
in the negotiations on Sunday was caused by the 
Government hearing that men were being called out 
all over the country and by what appeared to them to 
be the beginning of the general strike in the attack 
on the Daily Mail. Nor were they wrong, for it was 
the beginning, though a premature beginning, and 
while it has been repudiated it has never been undone, 
and, in fact, the strike against the liberty of the Press 
has been continued, although ineffectively, up to the 
present time. (3) It is said that the general strike is 
industrial, but this is foolish. It arose out of an indus- 
trial dispute, but it is directed to coercing the Govern- 
ment and Parliament, and it operates by punishing the 
community. The purpose is revolutionary, and the 
method is revolutionary.”” Lord Hugh Cecil concludes 
““ Doubtless revolutions and rebellions are sometimes 

justifiable, though very rarely, but this revolutionary 
strike was ordered against the Government on Satur 
day, May Ist, because they adopted the report of the 
Commission as the solution of the economic difficulty 
in the coal industry. The person who could think that 
such a decision justifies a revolution would be out of 
his mind. If the general strike goes on for a long period 
it will produce impoverishment of all classes, especially 
the working class. ... great harm to workmen 
generally and no good to the miners. The general strike 
is a futile as well as a wicked thing.”’ 
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CHILDREN’S DIET.* 


Better a fence at the top of the cliff 
Than an ambulance down at the bottom. 


OTHING is as poor as an untimely joke. 
[ Just so ranks the idea of some parents 
that it is “cute” to see a baby eating 
food generally reserved for a grown-up person. 
Often people think it really funny to see a one- 
year-old being fed with spiced cake or drinking 
weetened tea or eating a highly seasoned pickle. 
Or, liking it themselves, some relatives plead 
that the child should share what to them is a 
good thing. It is a pernicious habit to establish. 
Che first taste may lead quite small children to 
begin to crave for unwholesome things and to 
dislike the food which will build up health and 
bring about growth. To such a palate simple, 
good foods seem insipid. Many of the ailments 
ascribed to “natural” causes—teething for in- 
stance— may be directly attributable to bad 
feeding. 

It is with the very young child that food habits 
should be established. Nature is conservative 
and a habit set up in youth is not easily disturbed. 
This is true of likes and dislikes. Taste, it is 
important to reiterate, is a matter of cultivation. 
lf the food a two-year-old receives tastes the same 
as when he had it before, and is neither hotter 
nor colder, he will not suddenly conceive an 
aversion to it. Healthy children are more reason- 
ing than grown-ups often make them out to be, 
and here we are only considering diet for the 
well child. There is a cause for whimsies and it 
should be ascertained. 

Even when babyhood is passed milk reniains 
the staple article of food for many months. Poor 
teeth are often caused by lack of it, due to the 
want of the lime it contains. “ Careful studies 
led to the conclusion’ that the child must be fed 
with a quart of milk a day,” says Dr. Henry C. 
Sherman. But this, it may be noted, includes 
milk used in cooking, whether in soups or pud- 
dings or in any other form. Otherwise, the 
child will not have space for other foods neces- 
sary to exercise teeth and jaw. 

_ Whole-grain cereals are another important 
food—given twice a day to the two-year-old and 
at least once a day to children between three and 
four. Instead of. using the same morning and 
evening, a different one may be selected for the 
evening mea!. More than any other food per- 
haps, they require thorough cooking to render 
them appetizing. The coarse ones should be 
strained until towards the end of the child’s 
second year—and served warm with milk, but 
unsweetened. 

*Prepared by Miss Clyde B. Schuman, National 
Director, Nutrition Service, American Red Cross, at 


the request of the Consolidated Press Association, and 
published in The Pacific Coast Journal of Nursing. 





Egg yolk should be a part of children’s diet. 
From one-half to one yolk daily is sufficient 
until the child has passed the age of three, when 
whole eggs can be given to advantage, three or 
four times a week. Once fruit is introduced into 
the diet it is health’s life-long friend—for. tod- 
dlers, for school children, for adults. From 
orange juice a child is led to take prune juice or 
pulp, cooked apple juice or pulp, strained pine- 
apple or fresh peach juice. Mild-flavoured vege- 
tables of good quality such as spinach, carrots, 
string beans and green peas, are excellent from 
several points of view. Later, cabbage, celery 
and other green vegetables can be added to the 
diet with fine results. 


Vegetable soup is a good medium through 
which to give children the vegetables they should 
have. They are another daily food item that 
should never be omitted in childhood and man- 
hood. 

The potato has a place all its own. One or 
two tablespoonfuls of a properly baked potato, 
or one boiled in its jacket, mashed, and moist- 
ened with a little cream or butter, are easily 
digested by a little child. 


When the children reach the run-about stage, 
they need some form of dry, rather hard bread 
for each meal. Frequent use of whole-wheat 
bread is good. Plain’ or whole-wheat biscuits 
or stale sponge cake may sometimes be given at 
the end of a meal to children over five, but never 
soft cake. 

So it will be seen that milk, vegetables, fruit, 
cereals, and hard bread, with potato once a day, 
are the best food for children. The butter 
needed may be given moderately on bread, with 
potato, and in.cooked vegetables. See that the 
children begin the day well with a good breakfast 
and never allow a child to go to school or to play 
break fastless. 


* Water is so important that it must have a para- 
graph all to itself. Every child should drink 
water at regular intervals during the day, the 
amount depending on the quantity of other 
liquids given. 

It is not generally wise to increase too quickly 
the varieties of foods given. When quite young 
children are made to realize that food and food 
for their parents are not the same, they will later 
sit at the table without paying any attention to , 
what they see others eating. A boy does not 
clamonr to go to school in his father’s business 
suit. He knows it would be absurd. The same 
habit of mind can be established towards food 
and the children will benefit. 
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OUR VOCATION.* 


Walk worthily of the vocation wherewith ye are called —Ephesians iv., 1. 


UR country has had a long history, wonderful 
() in its variety, its continuity, its steadiness 

of growth. Each generation has had its own 
duties to discharge, its own field to plough, and 
has done it well or ill according to the measure 
in which it listens to or ignores the voice of God. 
However far you look back you will find no single 
generation of English men and women living in 
times so varied and so stirring as our own. That 
means that God has trusted us to use aright the 
most eventful and crowded group of years in 
English history. We are answerable to the world 
at large, to posterity, and above all to God for 
our use or misuse of it. . 

Those of you who are middle-aged, much more 
old, like me, have seen a complete re-setting, by 
scientific discovery, of what. we may call the 
machinery of life. We have seen the greatest 
war of modern history, bringing new experiences, 
met with new hopes; and, shall I say, with new 
bewilderment. Our thoughts, our resolves, our 
politics, yes and our very prayers had to start 
afresh. 

And now we are in the thick of a quite new 
experience. A general strike is an event in our 
national life which has been often spoken about 
but has never before come to pass. We try to 
stand calmly and firmly on our feet and to ask 
ourselves as citizens of a great country, a great 
empire, what we ought to do. And words that were 
spoken nearly 2,000 years ago, by perhaps the 
greatest of Christian teachers, come to our minds : 
“ Walk worthily of the vocation wherewith ye are 
called.” 

Our vocation. We are citizens to-day of an 
empire of vast size and wonderful traditions, which 
has grown up under the leadership of great men 
for whom we thank God. It is as citizens of a 
great land that at this hour we look back, round, 
and onward. We can tread difficult paths 
firmly if we recall again and again what great 





of life, shall we walk worthily of our Christian 
vocation. 

National life, with all the developments o! 
modern civilisation—commercial, international, 
democratic—is a very complex thing. It can b 
reduced to the simplest formulary. Our Britis! 
Constitution at home and far away has been 
evolved or hammered out bit by bit through th: 
centuries on lines which, with all our failures, w: 
have tried to make the most Christian lines 
not disloyal to what we believe to be the will o: 
God. 

We believe in law and order, and the duty oi 
being loyal thereto is, as ‘I at least believe, 
Christian duty. Our system of law and order 
may of course be varied, great changes may at 
any time be necessary, but the principle of a 
people’s resolve to choose responsible men and 
women and to give-them power when they are 
acting for the public good calls for our own 
allegiance thereto. It is a principle in accord wit! 
what God has been teaching us in the growth of 
our great inheritance. To that principle we must 
surely in a time like this be firmly and even sternly 
loyal. But, given that principle, there is scope, 
nay there is necessity, in the carrying of it out to 
come to closest touch with the mind of Christ, in 
Whose Name we are enlisted and Whom we 
profess to serve. “‘ Look not every man on his 
own things, but every man also on the things of 
others.” 

It is pathetic beyond words that the difficultics 
should persist at the moment when there is in 
England so whole-hearted a general desire not 
only for a reasonable, but for a generous, settlement 
of whatever presses hardly on the poorest section 
of wage-earners. Those, on either side, who 


' welcome the present crisis and talk airily or 


things God has done for us in the unrolling of our | 


story. This is the trust He has given to us 
in our world-wide present opportunity. The 
occasion is intensely solemn, and we should rise 
to it. On the fulfilment of that trust rest great 
issues for the world. 

If we were what we ought to be these things 
would not happen. Why not? Because, whether 
as groups or as separate men and women, we should 
be always mindful of the larger whole, of the 
common good, always alert to see the other man’s 
difficulties and needs and to look on his “ things ” 
as fairly and squarely as our own. Only as we get 
back, man by man, group by group, to the basic 
Christian principles, principles which get overlaid 
in the confusion and complexity and hurly-burly 





* Notes of the sermon preached by the Archbishop of 
Canterbury at St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields on Sunday 
evening, broadcast from all stations in the British Isles. 


angrily about “ a general conflict to a bitter end ” 
being inevitable and even wholesome are, thank 
God, a little handful. Such is not, I am persuaded, 
the mind of England. If it were, I should tremble 
indeed, and that for the most sacred of all reasons, 
for it is incompatible with the mind of Christ. 
Practically everyone, so far as I can judge, and | 
am having abundant opportunity, honestly desir°s 
to see the standard of living raised, not lowered. 
The problem is how to make that raising coi- 
patible with the carrying on of a great industry. 

Probably you have all heard repeatedly an 
accusation that the Church, meaning thereby the 
Church’s chief ministers, has been helpless or 
apathetic as regards any effort towards bringing 
people together or promoting a peaceful solution 
I have no wish to take credit for our endeavours 
in the matter. It was our obvious and paramount 
duty, but I can say explicitly that before the strike 
began, and since it started, we have been unceasing 
in endeavour, and that I have myself been im- 
mersed day and night in interviews, correspondence 
and effort. 
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Our Vocation.— Continued. 


On Friday, after prolonged discussion, we pub- 
lished in the name of Church leaders, including, of 
course, eminent Free Church leaders, a document 
in which we ventured to indicate the nature of the 
first step which we felt would make possible the 
renewal of fruitful negotiations. . . . It is open to 
anyone who so regards it to describe it as mistaken. 
We claim no such special knowledge as would 
enable us to work out technical details. 


MESSAGE TO ROMAN CATHOLICS. 

At High Mass in Westminster Cathedral on 
Sunday, Cardinal Bourne made the following 
declaration :— 

The time through which we are passing is of an 


| exceptional character and the present strike is of 


| ceded it. 


These | 


would have to follow. We appealed as Christian | 


leaders to Christian people to approach the 
problem in what seems to us the true way. 


grave. I call upon every one who hears me through- 
out the land, and above all, those who mean to be 
truly Christ’s men and women, to throw every bit 
of strength into the resolve that he, that she, will, 
with full thought of our vocation, make Christ’s 
rule, Christ’s principle our own. In the most 
eloquent of the Epistles there is a stirring call. I 
re-echo it to you now. “ Consider one another, 
to provoke unto love.” ‘“‘ Consider one another : ” 
that is to say understand one another, and the 
outcome will be what, in the literal sense of the 
word, the Apostle calls a paroxysm of love, an 
outflow of mutual care for one another’s interests, 


one another’s life. Given such an attitude of mind | 


and spirit, God may grant that the very warmth 


of our conflicting interests may be transformed into | 
It is the will of God. | 


a flame of love, joy, peace. 
In the words which were given to us yesterday :— 
‘‘ By the peace among our people let men know 
we serve the Lord.” 





a nature quite unlike any others which have pre- 
It is necessary that Catholics should 
have clearly before their minds the moral prin- 
ciples which are involved. 

(1). There is no moral justification for a 
general strike of this character. It is a direct 
challenge to lawfully constituted authority and 


eked proc | inflicts, without adequate reason, immense dis- 
My appeal to you is simple, but it is intensely | 


comfort and injury on millions of our fellow 
countrymen. It is, therefore, a sin against the 


| obedience which we owe to God, Who is the 


source of that authority, and against the charity 


| and brotherly love which are due to our brethren. 


(2). All are bound to uphold and assist the 
Government, which is the lawfully constituted 
authority of the country and represents therefore, 
in its own appointed sphere, the authority of God 
Himself. 

(3). As God alone can guide both rulers and 
ruled to wise and successful understanding, it is 
the duty of all to pray earnestly and constantly 
for His guidance, that the day may be hastened 
when these unhappy conflicts shall terminate in a 
just and lasting peace. 


The Sisters of Charity of St. Vincent de Paul have 
opened a resident home for infants from a fortnight old 
at Yelverton, Dartmoor. It is a training centre for 
nursery nurses, and is the only Catholic training school 
for this purpose. 








VOLUNTEERS AT THE FOREIGN OFFICE. 
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THE WEEK IN PARLIAMENT. 


By Our PARLIAMENTARY CORRESPONDENT. 


The mind of Parliament during the past ten 
days has been occupied almost entirely with the 
strike, and matters arising out of it. A certain 
amount of routine business has been necessarily 
carried through, but many hours of discussion 
and wrangling have taken place on the vexed 
question as to who was responsible for the disaster. 
One clear fact emerges from it all—that Mr. 
Baldwin and his Government strove their hardest 
up to the very last to avoid a stoppage. When, 
however, the threat of a general strike came, and 
when, indeed, the general strike, to all intents 
and purposes, was begun while negotiations were 
still in being, the Government had no alternative 
but to fight the menace which threatened the 
State. . 

Happily, as one always knew they would do, 
loyal citizens are standing steadfastly behind the 
Government; the attempts to interfere with the 
freedom of the Press have been signally defeated ; 
and the end of the struggle appears to be in sight. 

The proceedings of the House of Commons 
during these critical days have greatly enhanced 
the dignity of Parliament. There has been much 
good temper, and, with the exception of a few 
extremists on both sides, very little bitterness. 
One or two outbursts at such a time are of course 
inevitable, but the great mass of members are 
fully aware of the gravity of the crisis, and while 
never becoming unduly depressed, they have 
treated all the debates with the seriousness which 
is their due. 

Many of the speeches delivered have been of a 
character that might be described as “ historical ”’ 
—they will be remembered and read with interest 
in years to come, when one of the greatest crises 
in the history of the country has become but a 
dim memory. On Monday, May 3rd, a few hours 
before the general strike was timed to begin, 
Mr. Baldwin, the Prime Minister, looking tired 
and worn after his great efforts to solve the 
miners’ problem, explained to the House all that 
had taken place. From his speech it was clear that 
he was bitterly disappointed at the turn of events. 
He explained how he had tried to bring the owners 
and miners together on the basis of the report of 
the Coal Commission, which had recommended, 
among other things, the reorganisation and re- 
grouping of the mines, and also some temporary 
sacrifice on the part of the miners. 

But the refusal of the miners to make the 
slightest concession, and the obstinacy of the 
owners to advance until too late, made the Prime 
Minister's task almost impossible, and although a 
few hours before the employers’ notices of wage 
reductions were due to take place, a settlement 
seemed in sight, everything broke down. 
past nine months the Government have paid over 
21 millions of the taxpayers’ money by way of 
subsidy to keep the industry going and they made 








In the 


| 


it clear that another three millions would be 
forthcoming if only a settlement could have been 
brought about—a generous offer. 

Mr. J. H. Thomas, the able and respected leader 
of the railwaymen, strove hard for peace, but his 
efforts proved unavailing. The extremists in the 
General Council of the Trades Union Congress, a 
body which professes to control all the trades 
unionists in the country, had their way, and the 
long-dreaded “ general strike’ came. The King 
had previously, under an Act passed some years 
ago, proclaimed a “‘ State of Emergency,’’ and the 
Government, under that Act, on Tuesday, May 4th, 
put into force a number of emergency regulations, 
which give them almost dictatorial power. These 
regulations can, however, be debated in the House, 
and opposed. Naturally, Labour members took 
advantage of the opportunity thus afforded them 
to put their case and to plead for peace. But the 
peace they asked for was equivalent to a surrender 
on the part of the Government—an unthinkable 
result. The Labour men said: “If we end the 
general strike, will the employers withdraw the 
notices of the miners’ wage reductions?” - The 
Government said : “ Call off your general strike, 
unconditionally; then further negotiations can 
take place, but we will not negotiate while the 
pistol of a general strike is still being held at our 
heads.” Mr. Lloyd George, and in fact leaders 
on all sides, tried desperately to find an honourable 
way out. But the folly of the Trades Union 
Council in calling a general strike has complicated 
matters. It can only bring misery to thousands; 
it will bring disaster to many industries; it will 
mean increased taxation; and it will make it far 
more difficult to give State money to the mining 
industry to help ease the miners’ hard lot. Before 
the general strike started the miners had the 
sympathy of the majority of members of Parlia 
ment; many Unionists realised that they worked 
hard, in dangerous circumstances, for little money 
But the miners’ case has now been forgotten in 
the bigger issues involved, and with the exception 
of course of the Labour members, the whole House 
is behind the Government. 

The proceedings in Parliament have been 
carried on amid great difficulties. For days there 
has been no “ Official Report.” All the Press 
gallery journalists have remained at their posts; 
those who are members of the National Union of 
Journalists immediately repudiated the strike 
instructions of their Executive, and added “ We 
have no intention of complying with them.” This 
stand, one is glad to know, has given a lead to 
journalists all over the country. But owing to th: 
fact that a number of Government printers had 
left their work, it was impossible, although full 
notes had been taken as usual by the shorthand 


| writers, to bring out the “ Official Report.” The 


majority of members have also been without Order 
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making the preparation a valuable addition to infant feeds. 
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The makers will be pleased to send to a qualified 
nurse a sufficient quantity for trial in any case 
she has under her charge. 


A. WANDER, LTD. 
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“CRISTOLAX™” is a new, improved and en- 
tirely satisfactory method of administrating liquid 
paraffin, eliminating the disadvantages of the un- 
combined oil, and adding to the efficacy of the treat- 
ment. It ensures natural and easy movement of the 
bowels and lubricates the whole digestive tract, en- 
abling it to recover its normal tone, and thus obviating 
the disturbing after effects which follow the use of 
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from Nestlé’s Milk 
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a perfect nutriment 
for Infants, Children 
and Invalids. 


&Y 


TRIED, TRUSTED AND 
PROVED THE BEST! 


OCTORS and Nurses in the course of 
their official duties, and Mothers in their 
homes, have proved by actual results that 
Nestlé’s Milk is indisputably the best food 
for the successful rearing of Infants. 
It contains all the life-giving vitamins of 
fresh milk and has, through three generations, 
maintained its reputation as the best possible 
substitute for breast milk. 











SAMPLE OFFER 


A sample tin of Nestlé’s 
Milk Food will be sent post 
free on receipt of a post- 
card to Nestlé’s N.M.F. 
Dept., 6-8, Eastcheap, 
London, E.C. 3. 
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The Week in Parliament.—Cont. 

Papers, on which the business for each day and 
the questions to Ministers are always printed. 
But in spite of all this, the House has “ carried on ”’ 
—neither Parliament nor the Press, the two great 
institutions of a free country, can be browbeaten 
or suppressed. In answer to a question on Friday, 
May 7th, the Speaker said that he understood a 
number of men in the essential services of the 
House of Commons had left their work, but he 
would not allow the proceedings of Parliament to 
be interrupted by anybody, and he added in stern 
tones, ““ If necessary I shall carry on the business 
of this House without printing and without electric 
light.’ Loud cheers greeted this declaration. 


[t is of course well known that there has been 
a great deal of “ intimidation ’’—that is to say, 
loyal workmen have been prevented from going 
to their work by “ pickets’ and other strikers, 
who have threatened them. By law, “ peaceful 
picketting’’ is allowed, but in the House on 
Thursday, Sir John Simon the great Liberal 


lawyer, who was largely responsible for the Act | there ‘earthroog, and I used ter get a long hafted spoon, 


permitting “‘ peaceful picketting,’’ made a most 
important speech, in which he pointed out that 
although a strike of which proper notice had been 
given was perfectly legal, the present strike was 
illegal, since due notice had not been given. 
Every trade union leader was liable to be sued 
for damages to the uttermost farthing in his 
position; every trade unionist on strike could be 
similarly sued by his employer; and—most 
important of all—no trade unionist who remained 
at his work could be afterwards deprived by his 


union of the benefits due to him under the union | 


tules, for although he had disobeyed the order of 


been an unlawful act. The utmost publicity has 
been given to this weighty utterance, which shows 
the seriousness of the strikers’ position in law. 





The mills in this busy midland manufacturing town are 
silent. No hum of machinery reaches the ear as you 
walk along this side alley, follow the brushed and weeded 
cobbled path under the leaded windows, past the lovingly 
tended polyanthus, pansies, red-tipped daisies, ladslove, 
pitiks, gilly-flowers, to Granny’s neat cottage. The 
window is full of musk and jam pots filled with buttercups 
brought by the children, for helpless bedridden old Granny 
Potts is the darling of the court. 

The brown tiles of the floor are cracked and sunken; 
the open stove would do with a few new bars; the window 
will not open. But the cottage is dry and cosy; the 
hearthrug, made of bits of coloured cloth, is gay and warm ; 
the door stands hospitably open; Granny is a gracious 
hostess even if she has but a few shillings a week. ‘“‘ Troubles 
I’ve had, in plenty,” she will tell you; “‘ but I’ve got some 
treasures yet! There’s my cat; and my winder plants; 
and my weddin’ group; there’s my son Tom; and the 
little bottle of whisky I allus ‘as sent on my birthday ! 
I get properly drunk in my bed onct a year, and thank 
Gawd for it!” 

A widow? Yes. “ Drank terrible,’’ she told me once, 
“ee did, and beat me, and wouldn’t keep hisself. So 
when ‘ee got ill they took ‘im away, for I couldn’t look 
to ’im!” But Granny’s mouth twitched humorously, 
and her wrinkled face was bespread with a broad smile. 
“T*was just a thinkin’ of ‘ow ‘ee used to coom ‘ome 
droonk, of a Satterday night, and lay ’isself down on that 


and crawl oop beside ‘im. on me ‘ands and knees, and 
shoovel out the money from ‘is trarser pockets! In the 
mornin’ ’ee’d look at me that sheepish-like and say ‘ Did 
I gie yo’ anny money ?’ And I used ter look at ‘im that 
innercent, and say ‘No. Yer never gin me no money!’ 
Nor ’ee didn’t, cause I took it! An’ then ’ee’d go out that 
gloom and darn in ‘t mouth; thowt ’ee’d lost it darn 
t’gutter!’’ And Granny relapsed into delicious chuckles 
at the memory. 

So now she lives with Son Tom, who in normal times 
works at the factory. But the factory is idle, and Son 
Tom, so the neighbours say, not only idle but “on the 
booze.” “ ’Ee’s given Granny no money this week, and 
she’s clemmed. And that proud!” 

He came in when I had finished Granny’s toilet; he was 


. ' : ; | weary-eyed, and a little unsteady in his gait. 
his union, that order, if carried out, would have | 


During last week Miss Susan Lawrence, who won | 
| from a very real peril of falling ! To my relief he chose the 


East Ham North for Labour, took her seat in the 
Commons. She is extremely fortunate to be a 
member of Parliament again, for had the election 


occurred a week later than it did—it took place a | 


few days before the strike—she would have been 
hopelessly beaten, so great is the feeling in the 
minds of the public against the strike. There are 
how five women members of Parliament—three 
Unionists (the Duchess of Atholl, Lady Astor and 
Mrs, Hilton Phillipson) and two Labour (Miss 
Wilkinson and Miss Susan Lawrence). 


The atmosphere outside the House during these 
critical days has been as calm as that which has 
prevailed within. 
Imperturbable policemen have been on duty, and 
members have come and gone as usual. 


The customary number of | 


British | 


coolness and resource is well illustrated at West- | 


minster, and itis a sdtifce of never-ending bewilder- 


tand the stolid and determined way in which the 


nent to our foreign visitors; who cannot undef- | 


| 
| 


“ Granny is looking very ill,” I said, gently. “I think 
she needs light nourishing food, and perhaps a few little 
dainties. What can we do?” 


Son Tom stood stupidly, twirling his cap, and apparently 
wavering between three desires—to show respect to me 
by standing; to hide his guilty face; and to rescue himself 


latter, and sank into the chair by the fireplace. Over 
his white puffed face there stole a red flush, creeping, 
deepening, reaching to his hair, and his head sank on.to 
his hands. 

That was yesterday. To-day I found a radiant old face 
peering over the bedclothes, still frail, but with a colour 
in the withered cheeks, and wreathed in smiles. Atl abont 
the little room were bluebells, a sea. of heavenly blue. 
“Son Tom got up at half-past four and went out to the 
woods and breught ‘em,” she said triumphantly; “ ‘ee 
knows I allus loved ‘em! And ’ee’s gin me all ’is money 
this week, and if you'll be so kind as to accept ‘em, ‘ee’s 
brought a bunch for you,’ and Granny pressed into my 
hands a glorious fragrant bunch of the lovely flowers. 


C.M.K. 
(Queen’s Nurse.) 





POST-PAID SUBSCRIPTION RATES. 
INLAND AND FOREIGN. 
Three Months, 2/2; Six Months, 4/4; Twelve 
Months, 8/8 Orders should be addressed to 


The Manager, Tae Nursinc TrmgEs, 
St. Martin’s Street, London, W.C.2. 
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THERE AND BACK. 
Thursday ? Four cars, each for a stage. First I 


Much has been said, written and broadcast about the 
good-tempered way in which Londoners have faced the 
daily trial of getting to and from work since the Strike 
began, and as a nurse whose business takes her to town 
daily I can bear this out most whole-heartedly. Not once 
have I heard or experienced anything but courtesy, 
anxiety to help, and jolly good humour all through these 
trying days. Perhaps some country readers may be 
interested by a few jottings. On Tuesday morning 
we started off, not knowing what fate might be in store; 
personally I suppose I could have walked all the way there 
and all the way back, but I hoped I should not be driven 
to do so, and I was not. A few minutes’ wait at my 
customary ‘bus stopping point, a cheerful smile and 
enquiring glance from the driver of a private car, and I 
was being whirled along at a rapid rate. ‘‘ I should be a 
pig,’ she said, when I thanked her, “if I had wasted a 
seat."’ In the course of the drive I learnt that she had 
been a V.A.D. during the war, and was then on her way to 
the nearest depot to offer her car and, her services where- 
ever needed 

Coming back it was a different story, beginning with 

Where d’yer wanter go, Ma?” from the driver of a 
vehicle of sorts. ‘‘ Why do you call people ‘Ma’?” I 
asked him. “ Oh, it’s just a nabit,’’ he answered. Then 
followed the difficult feat of climbing on hands and knees, 
in a winter coat and carrying a heavy bag, up the sloping 
tail-board of the tilt-covered van temporarily furnished 
with two armchairs and four “ dining-room ”’ ditto from 
the back parlour; these were already occupied, so the only 
alternative was to balance oneself precariously on the 
turned up tail-board and hang on toarope. Thus we pro- 
ceeded merrily by devious ways to Hyde Park Corner, 
where we joined the general “‘ jam ” of things of all sorts 
on wheels. “ It’s like Derby Day!”’ someone said. The 
next stage of the journey was in an even more primitive 
carriage, consisting of a floor across which an insecure 
looking plank had been slung; someone heaved me up, 
and I planted myself gingerly on the tail end of the pre- 
carious looking seat A crowd swarmed on board; 
the engine gave a spasmodic leap, and the carriage floor 
and seat seemed for an anxious moment inclined to part 
company. However, the gallant conveyance pulled 
itself together with British bulldoggedness, and we rattled 
breathlessly along, greatly to the delight of passers-by, 
especially the children, who yelled encouragement. Thus 
ended my trials that day 

On Wednesday morning I was once more a “ lady,” 
picked up by a private car owner and deposited within 
easy reach of my job. I got home by a ’bus for the first 
stage of the way, and then a grave elderly man riding a 
motor-cycle with a sidecar asked me if I would like a lift, 
and I saw life from near the ground, to the corner of my 


own road 
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How City Men WENT TO WorK 





squeezed down beside two young men in a very small 
trade cart (a dyer and cleaner, I think), then a pleasant 
looking woman smoking a cigarette offered me a lift, 
which I accepted thankfully. She had lent her car, she 
said, and had hired this one, which was very luxurious, 
a uniformed man to hold the door open for you, to shop in 
the West end, the local shops being “ impossible.”’ She 
added, ‘It’s the least I can do; I’m a labour woman 
myself.’’ As a guest in her hired car I did not say the 
things that crowded to the tip of my tongue, but the 
situation struck me as ironical. My fourth car that morn- 
ing was driven by an obliging young man who kindly took 
me the rest of the way. I reached home by a round-about 
route in a crowded ‘bus with a policeman by the driver and 
an obviously unaccustomed conductor who encouraged me 
with “ Plenty of room! Come along! We're here to get 
the working people home and then we're going home our 

selves.”’ 

On Friday morning two private-car owners again came 
to my aid and I got home standing on the top of a ‘bus, 
in drenching rain, by my customary route, though not by 
the customary ‘bus. 

A NURSE 





HUMOURS OF THE ROAD. 


Humour reminiscent of the “ Better ‘Ole”’ days has 
blossomed in the London streets during the past few days 
Here are some choice inscriptions on volunteer-manned 
"buses :— 

““T have no pane Dear Mother now.’ 

“Don’t throw bricks: this glass bends.” 

“We have chipped more kerbs than 
London.” 

“ There is no charge for reading these inscriptions 

“The man with the bag is the conductor.” 

“Don’t hurt our conductor; he’s doing his best.” 

A railway announcement is headed: ‘‘ See how they 
run!” 


any ‘bus in 





BURN THE REFUSE! 


The Ministry of Health appeals to all householders to 
burn refuse in the interests of public health. 





NURSING TIMES. 15th May, 1926. 
COUPON FOR FREE ADVICE IN OUR COLUMNS, 
Legal, Charity, Nursing, Travel, Employment. 

Answers by post—Legal, 2s. 6d.; other questions, 1s. and 

stamped envelope. 
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DEAFNESS 
and the NURSES 








“Myduties have proved ‘Ardente- 
Acoustique’ entirely different, Mr. Dent !”’ 
A Nurse’s work calls for 100 per cent. efficiency and when deafness came 


hope nd id against its handicap, but it beat me.  ctened lost 
despair gave up nursing became on ves. 
tried so many things—it rit +The SC 
AK RAL  F-  -] 


The new guaranteed “‘Ardente-Acoustique” is so different; daily many 
come out of curiosity and are very sceptical; others hopeful, “and many 
impressed by friends’ success—they say :— 
“had I only known ‘Ardente.Acoustique’ before, 
what worry, time and money I should heve ‘saved! 
it seems incredible that Ardente-Acoustique should be so natural, yet it 
is true-to-tone for conversation, music, wireless; and you hear from all 
angles, side and back as well as front. Nothing to hold by speaker or 
listener. Whispers distinct. 
There is nothing like ““Ardente-Acoustique ” or Mr. R. H. Dent’s method 
of fitting individually; they stand supreme. The genuine, scientific and 
inconspicuous way to relieve your deafness. Fully 75 per cent. useit to 
replace all else. Middle Ear (catarrh), Nerve (head noises), and Deafness 
due to old age specially fitted from 30 different types for “ hard of hearing ”’ 
or so-called “ stone” deaf cases, 
PERSONAL ye ae i oe DAILY. 
Phone for an appointmen ‘ 
or —~_ *- for — od ICAL REPO! 


Ms R.H.DENTS ) 


DENT 


ACOUSTIQUE 
Pronounced R—-DENT—AKOOSTEEK. 


95 WIGMORE STREET, LONDON, W.1. 
(Back of Selfridges.) Mayrair 1380/1718, 


9, Duke St., Cardiff; 51, King St., Manchester; 206, Sauchiehall St., 
Glasgow; 598, Northumberland St., Newcastle ; 
1, Old Market Place, Grimsby. 
The Aid the SIZE OF A BUTTON 


A TE TEN ATCT ETS 
TREATMENT OF THE SKIN. 


MISS ARDEN TRUMAN, a Trained Nurse, specialises in 
Electrolysis for the removal of all skin blemishes (including superfluous 
hairs, moles, birthmarks, warts and red veins). 

Medical References. Special Terms for Nurses. 
Miss Truman now attends on the first Saturday of the month at Queen’s 
Hotel, Birmingham, 

Hours : 10 a.m. to 5.30 p.m. 100, Great Portland St, London, W.1. 
Consultations free. Telephone: Museum 8737. 












MADAME KATRINA 


(M. HORSFALL). 
INSTITUT DE BEAUTE, ARCADE HOUSE, (Room 35,) 
27, OLD BOND STREET, LONDON, W.1. 
Electrical Treatments, Massage & Manicure. 
Free Consultations for Wrinkles, Skin Blemishes, Double Chin. 











“AMHORST” “ COLEFORD” “DENTON” 
Materials from which the above Coats and Cloaks are made. 
Names of Coating Summer Cravenette Gabar- Botany 
Coats & Cloaks. Serge. Serge. Serge. dine. Serge. 
The “Amhurst” 47/6 73/6 73/6 63/ & 75/6 67/6 
The “Coleford” 78/6 — - 78/6 73/6 
The “Denton” 45/6 68/6 68/6 SBEXTI/E 63/0 
Orders over 10/- in Value, Post (Free. a 
HOSPITAL fee) 
DRESSFS 
A Large Variety 
to be seen in the 
s’ 
SALOON. 
Illustrated Cata- 
and. Self-Mea- 






The “STANHOPE” (fF 
Made of good washing Cotton #f7j 
material. In Light, Mid and 
’ 3 Dark Blue, Grey, Mid-Green, 
J |} Mauve, Mixtures: Black and 
) White, Blue and White, Navy 
| 2; and White, = i= 


| | Waist, 26, pe 30, 32, and 
36 ins t 
] | Lengths : 32, 34 ‘and 36 ins. 








Also in Cashmere, Alpaca, 
Sicilian Alpaca. Prices and 


Patterns post free. 
jo wm SANDRINGHAM COAT. 
Specially designed for meg Lady Doctors, Dis- 


msers and Masseuses. In good quality White 
ill. In three sizes. Bust —ae only 
required. 12/11 and 18 


E. 8 ke GARROULD, 
Government and Hospital Contractors. 

150 to 160 EDGWARE RD.. LONDON, W 
Telephone : 5320, 5321, 6297 Paddington. 








Made ial 
| | 4 12/6 and 16 16/6. 




















Agent for the Preparations of L.'Institut de Beaute, 26, Place Vend me, Paris 
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Three Foods that Solve 
the Whole Problem of 


Infant Feeding 


It has been the privilege 

of Glaxo to build more 
bonnie babies than any other 
milk food the world has ever 
known. Not only is the Glaxo 
way the safe, proven way of feed- 
ing Baby, it is the trouble-saving free- 
from-worry way. You prepare the 
Glaxo Foods simply by mixing with hot 
boiled water. No added milk or cream is 
required. No anxiety about contaminated 
or infected milk. The Glaxo Foods are guar- 
anteed free from all risk of milk-borne disease. 
Moreover the Glaxo Foods are independent 
of the weather. They keep sweet and fresh 
however changeable the temperature. 


PRESCRIPTION (Humanised) 
GLAXO. 


Humanised Glaxo is recommended for all babies 
up to three months of age, but it is particularly 
suitable for delicate babies who cannot digest 
other foods. It is a modified milk in dried form 
prepared to the prescription of eminent Child- 
ren's Specialists. Exhaustively tested in our 
great Children s Hospitals, it has given remark- 
able results in the most difficult cases of infant 


feeding. It needs only the addition of water . 


to produce a milk having just the same “balance” 
as average breast milk, and saves you the risky 
time-taking process of milk modification. A 
nurse writes: “| have fed all my delicate 
premature babies on Prescription Glaxo and 


in no case has this food failed,” 









STANDARD 
GLAXO. 


Standard Glaxo is suitable for 
all normal healthy babies. Glaxo 
is the solids of the world’s purest 
and richest milk, with vitamin 
® content intact, in a form that is readily 
digestible, guaranteed germ free. Writing 
to us about his own son, whose mainstay 

was Glaxo after three months old, a doctor 
says: ‘He is in every way up to the stand- 
ard of an entirely breast-fed baby.” 


GLAXO MALTED FOOD. 


When the first tooth appears, Glaxo Malted 
Food should be added by degrees to Baby's 
Glaxo. It provides the best’means of accustom- 
ing the child gradually and naturally to taking 
more solid food, It enables the change over 
to be free from all digestive unrest for Baby. 


TRIAL TINS AND LITERATURE 
FREE on receipt of professional card. 


We shall be happy to send a Trial Tin of any 
of the Glaxo foods and explanatory booklets 
free of charge either to yourself or direct to 
your patient. Remember that breast feeding 
is frequently made possible if the mother takes 
Glaxo herself both before and after the birth. 
When writing, please state which food is re- 
quired and enclose your professional card. 





Complete Series of Infant Foods 
“Builds Bonnie Babies ” 


GLAXO (Dept. B.), 56, OSNABURGH STREET, LONDON, N.W.1 
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THE JOURNAL OF MIDWIFERY 


A WEEKLY RECORD FOR MIDWIVES AND MATERNITY NURSES 





THE PERMANENT TEETH. 
THEIR ERUPTION AND CARE THROUGHOUT LIFE. 


By F. D. Gratrix, L.D.S., R.C.S. (Eng.). 


One can only expect a normal organ to function 
anormal manner. First produce normal teeth 
nd a normal mouth; let them be used normally 
nd one expects a perfect result. To produce 
rmal teeth we must start from the beginning, 
nd the beginning is not the time when the first 
permanent tooth makes its appearance. That 
tooth has been there, or not a quarter of an inch 
way, for six years. The “ beginning’ from a 
ental point of view is five months before the child 
born. About this time the embryonic tooth 
erms begin to appear, and only a normal sequence 
from this time until the last permanent tooth 
ippears can ensure full and healthy dentition. 
This sounds a very fearsome business, but is really 
very simple unless one lives a very abnormal life. 
Everything depends upon the fact that the child 
must be given a fair start, and that of course is the 
province of the mother and the-nurse. It is a very 
simple matter for any mother to ensure her children 
having perfectly formed teeth. The crowns of 
the temporary set are almost fully laid down and 
calcified before the child is born; and perfect 
cification depends wholly and solely wpon the 
famine-calcium balance. Neither is this a com- 
plicated affair. It simply means that the mother 
must eat fresh undercooked and varied foods : 
fresh air and abundance of sunlight will go far 
towards preserving this balance, for it is now an 
established fact that sunlight and Vitamine A 
have the same beneficial effect. The mother should 
get all the sunlight to the body—not the back 
of the neck—that she can. If she cannot get 
enough—and in our modern civilisation we all 
know how difficult that is—she can make assurance 
doubly sure by taking a little cod-liver oil, either 
w, in emulsion, or with malt, every day. Not 
only will this ensure healthy temporary teeth for 
the baby, but, what is more important still, it will 
go a long way towards ensuring a healthy mother 
and a healthy child. 

The permanent teeth commence calcification 
at birth, and from that time until the age of six 
the crowns of these teeth are being laid down. 
Their formation, as was the case with their pre- 
decessors, depends once more upon the vitamine- 
calcium balance, that is, the proportion of cereal 
foods to the fatty Vitamine A. Again, a well 
mixed diet of fresh undercooked plain foods and 
plenty of sunlight will be all that is necessary to 
ensure their perfect calcification. Cod-liver oil is 
the stand-by once more. 

The food of the child, therefore, from the date 
of birth until the last permanent tooth has been 
calcified, decides the structure of the permanent 


| 


| 


teeth, and the structure of teeth decides the 
amount of resistance which they will offer to 
disease. It is for this reason that we find people 
who have never visited a dentist with perfect sets 
of teeth; for this also we come across 
children in orphanages all eating the same food, 
and cleaning their teeth at the same time, with 
widely differing degrees of dental fitness. It is like 
a piece of concrete. Mix your cement with the 
correct proportion of sand and rubble and you get 
a concrete which will resist the weather for ages. 
Be too sparing with your cement or too generous 
with your sand and your concrete crumbles after 
a few years. 

Whether the consistency of the teeth can be 
altered long after the teeth have erupted, in- 
creasing or diminishing their power of resistance 
to disease, has not yet been finally proved. But 
clinical practice certainly points to the fact that 
resistance varies considerably in the same individual 
at different ages and with different conditions of 
health. 

The most perilous age for the teeth appears to 
coincide with the growth period, pointing to some 
obscure influence of the ductless glands. Juvenile 
neglect and habit will not explain away the differ- 
ence which one finds in the resistance of the teeth 
of a girl of sixteen and the same girl at twenty. 
An insufficiency of Vitamine A, as proved by the 
Mellanbys, can reduce resistance; conversely they 
proved that sunlight and ultra violet ray baths, or 
sufficiency of Vitamine A, can increase this re- 
sistance up to the normal. Whether the resistance 
is offered directly by the teeth or indirectly by the 
saliva has not been proved; which is respon- 
sible is for the pathologists to decide. It does not 
affect the issue. Normal, well balanced, healthy 
living is all that is required, and the resistance of 
teeth will look after itself. 

It is necessary to have some idea of the stages of 
development of the permanent teeth at various 
ages for a full appreciation of the subject of oral 
hygiene. * 

At Birth: calcification has just commenced in 
the first permanent molars. 

At Twelve Months : about half the crown of these 
molars, one third of the central incisor, one-fifth 
of the crown of the lateral incisor, and the tip of 
the canine have been formed. 

At Three Years: the crowns of the first molars, 
incisors and canines have been formed and the 
permolars are just beginning calcification. 

And so what one may certainly call the most 
important teeth have been formed for good or ill. 

(To be continued). 
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NURSING HOMES REGISTRATIOY. 

When the Nursing Homes Registration Select Com- 
mittee met again at the House of Commons under the 
chairmanship of Sir Cyril Cobb on Tuesday, April 27th, 
4 lady, the wife of a medical mah and a registered 
nurse as to a home, the address of which 
she handed to the chairman, where she went six years ago 
for her »mnfinement She paid guineas a week 
The nurse wl ’ ipposed to be trained and attending 
solely to het as also nursing an incontinent case in the 
the witness 
vashed it herself from the 
third day le tippe he housemaid to bring hot water 
for the ve 1e was taken up two flights of 
to be delivered rhe doctor 
turn back the sheets, which were 
birth; and he did not know that 

Her pulse was never taken 
is a midwife would give during 
referred also to a theatre in 
disinfected after a 

ase of which she was “ special 
she had always 


gave eV idence 


seven 


house dressing the baby 


sat up in | ! bathed and 


properly 


lor U@sarian section 

in maternity hospitals 
> sister had been in a twiltght sleep home 
f conditions there Her sister was so ill 
g, said to be due to a dirty needle 
l would not treat her and 


poisonin 
that their own doctor 
ing home would take her 


CRUMPSALL INFIRMARY, MANCHESTER, 


s of Manchester, Mrs. Miles Mitchell 

Infirmary recently and distributed 

icates and prizes of books for merit 

was very interested in the nurses’ training and in the 
‘quipment provided, models, et she visited the new 
ture hall which h n built in the grounds of the 

t saw the arrangements made 

vork in the wards Eleven 

il examination and all had 
outside 


examin mn was conducted by 
rhe same nurses had also taken the State 


and were successful in that as well 
given by Mrs. Keech, Chairman, Board of 

Limbert, Deputy Clerk, and the Rev 

Chaplain ‘he prize for practical 

the Matron, was awarded to Nurse 

» also won the first prize. Nurse E. A. Smith 

es ynd prize and rse Harris the third 


GENERAL INFIRMARY, LEEDS, 


id present nurses is announced for 
$ p.m., in the Nurses’ Home 
nderson) late matron, has promised 
f training can now be obtained on 
e Hon. Secretary, Mrs. Hebble 
ls, or the Lady Superintendent 

it members who hope to be 
ive their badges from Mrs 
to be made as early as 
the adges will require to be engraved 


date 


SCOTTISH 


Nurses’ 


pugn 


NOTES 


Memorial to King Edward VII. 

Iza aid of the endowment fund of the Home 
or Retired Nurses is announced at 9, Chamberlain Road 
Edinburg on Wednesd May 26th (2.30 to 8 p.m.) 
It is expected that the Countess of Elgin will visit the 
bazaar in the Admission, including 
obtained beforehand 


ourse of the afternoon 
tea, | It desired, tickets may be 
from M Graham, 15, Alva Street; Miss Bladon. Roval 
Infirmary; Miss Cathcart, The Elms, Whitehouse Loan 
kdir irgh, « any member of Committe 

Mis raser, Of Aberdeen has bequeathed £6,000 to 
\berdeen hospitals and £30,000 for establishing a nursing 
home there for ineligible for 
treatment and not able to pay the 
nursing homes 


those ordinary hospital 


charges of ordinary 
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_APPOINTMENTS. 
Matron. 


Makin, Miss R. Mary, Matron, Whitehaven and West 
Cumberland Hospital, Whitehaven. 

[rained at Royal Albert Edward Infirmary, Wigan. 
Sister, Mansfield Hospital; Night Sister, Macclesfield 
General Infirmary; Home and -#-ray Sister, Royal 
Victoria Hospital, Dover; Out-patient and ¥#-ray 
Sister, Chesterfield Royal Hospital; Assistant Matron 
and x-ray Sister, West Cumberland Hospital. 


Sisters. 


ALLEN, Miss L., Night Sister, Gulson Road Hospital, 
Coventry 
Trained at Wingrove Hospital, Newcastle-on-Tyne; also 
Staff Nurse. Ward Sister, Craiglockhart Hospital, 
Edinburgh and Preston Hospital, North Shields. 
CRAWFoRD, Miss Dorotuy, Ward Sister, York City and 
District Infirmary. 
Trained at Sculcoates Union 
Nurse, QO.V.J.I.N., Sheffield 
Gites, Miss A. M. Stennett, Ward Sister, Gulson Road 
Hospital, Coventry 
Trained at Eastbourne Infirmary and Staff Nurse, 
Hunslet Infirmary, Leeds; Staff Nurse, Park Royal 
Hospital, Willesden; Charge Nurse, Dover Infirmary. 
O’Connor, Miss EILeen, Night Sister, Knowle Mental 
Hospital, Fareham, Hants. 
Trained at Lake Hospital, Ashton-under-Lyne. Cork 
District Asylum; Staff Nurse, Cardiff City Mental 
Hospital 


Infirmary. At present 


QUEEN MARY’S HOSPITAL. 


\ Pathological Department consisting of six perfectly 
equipped laboratories was opened by Lord Birkenhead at 
Queen Mary’s Hospital, Stratford, who voiced the pride 
of the district in the enrichment of the scientific side of 
the hospital, an institution where last year 130,000 out- 
patients were treated. 

Following the opening ceremony, the Earl and Countess 
of Birkenhead inspected the hospital and expressed their 
appreciation of everything they saw 

Queen Mary’s Hospital has certainly every reason to be 
proud of the lead it has given to the East End, a move 
which will be a blessing, not only to the patients of to-day, 
but to the generations to come. It is an object lesson to 
many communities whose ideas of a war memorial seem 
to centre themselves in statues and crosses rather than in 
something which, while commemorating the heroism of 
the brave dead, will help those to live whom they have 
left behind 


LIVERPOOL ROYAL INFIRMARY. 


The Liverpool Royal Infirmary Ladies’ Linen League 
annual meeting is of special interest because it is combined 
with the nurses’ prize-giving. This year has been a record 
one: 2,028 articles of linen received, and £130 to buy 
additional linen. Lady Barr presented the medals for th« 
highest number of marks in the final examinations, the 
result of which had been kept secret until she disclose: 
the names of the winners, amid unbounded enthusiasm 
to Nurse Evelyn Magowan (gold), and Nurse Jessie 
Staveley (silver). Mr. Wade-Deacon appealed to the 
nurses to have sufficient ambition to attain to the higher 
posts in the nursing world after completing their training. 


The Joint Nursing and Midwives’ Council (N. Lreland 
at a recent meeting decided that midwives married since 
their enrolment must have their names changed on their 
doorplates. It was decided that lists of the results of the 
preliminary examination should be forwarded to the 
matrons of the respective hospitals, and not to the nurses 
individually as heretofore. Assistant examiners were 
appointed for the forthcoming preliminary examination. 














